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Foreign Selections. 





From the Edinburgh Review. 
THE OREGON TERRITORY. 





This is the last corner of the earth left free for 
the occupation of a civilized race. When Oregon 
shall be colonized, the map of the world may be con- 
sidered as filled up. ‘The romantic days in which 
every new adventurer saw, in the first green shores 
which greeted him, the nursery of some new empire 
to be called by his name, are gone for ever. The 
world has grown old in the last two hundred years 
more rapidly than in the preceding two thousand. 
Our future conquests must be over the power of the 
other elements. Earth has little more surface left 
to dispose ef. Of Australia we know nearly all 
that will ever be worth knowing; and, although 
there is room enough there for a great multiplication 
of inhabitants, there are no new spots of value for 
the foundation of fresh colonies. Of the beautiful 
islands of the Puacitic, the loveliest and the largest 
are alrvady appropriated. Asia belongs to another 
race. ‘I'he vast and teeming solitudes of South 
America afford room for Empires; but their air 
breathes death to the northern colonist. ‘The only 
region of any extent, of temperate climate and agri- 
cultural capability, which still invites swarms from 
the old hives of mankind, is that which stretches 
along the west coast of America, between the ex- 
treme settlements of the Mexicans and those of the 
Russians. Formerly, this coast was nearly inacces- 
sible; lying to windward of the steady easterly cur. 
rents of air, it was of difficult and uncertain ap- 
proach ; and the seas which wash it were uiknown 
to commerce. Now, steam will render it approach. 
able at every season, and from every quarter, The 
mouth of the Columbia lies but eight or ten days’ 
sail from the Sandwich Islands, now as well known 
as the Azores, and as much: visited by European and 
Awicrican vessels, ‘I'his country once settled, will 
command the Pacific, It will communicate directly 
with New Zealand, Australia, and China; and should 
the transit across the Isthmus of Darien be effected, 
it will be within forty or fifty days’ voyage from the 
shores of Britain. 

Generally speaking, Oregon consists of moun- 
tains. 
feature, in falling from the Rocky Mountains to the 
sea, cuts transversely three or four distinct mountain 
ridges, running north and south : one of them, which 
the Americans call the President’s range, of very 


The Columbia river, its chief geographical 


great height, attaining the elevation of 15,000 or 
16,000 feet in single peaks, some of which frown al. 
must immediately over its waters. 

North of the Columbia the country is in general a 





labyrinth of mountain ranges, but interspersed with 
extensive valleys, and covered with a growth of 
heavy timber; the climate mild for the latitude, but 
moist and tempestuous, 

South of the Columbia, the character of the coun. 
try completely changes, and, as we have said, very 
suddenly. The forests give place to an open undu- 
lating country, still clad with magnificent trees on 
the mountain ridges. In the interior the plains are 
perfectly arid, the soil volcanic, and buffalo’s dung 
supplies the place of fuel. But the tract interven- 
ing between the westernmost of the parallel ranges of 
mountains and the Pacific Ocean, enjoying more 
moisture than the rest, produces trees of a size hard- 
ly equalled within the tropics. 

Such is Oregon-—a land of magnificent scenery, and 
a healthy climate; of limited agricultural capabilitiess 
with a large proportion of unproductive soil, but with 
fertile ground enough to form the home of a new 
nation; poor in harbors, and deficient in navigable 
rivers, but yet by no means inaccessible, and possess- 
ing an admirable geographical situation for commer. 
cial purposes. The tribes Of Indians which wander 
over its surface are few in number, chiefly subsisting — 
by salmon fishing and on roots, and very inferior in 
physical power and ferocious energy to their breth- 
ren of the prairies. But, for this very reason, they 
offer the less obstructions to the operations of the co- 
lonist ; and, it must be added, that their simple in- 
offensive habits of life are found to be accompanied 
in many cases with a moral elevation which ranks 
them in the scale of humanity far above most say- 
ages, and forms but too striking a contrast to the 
morals and habits of the wandering whites and half 
breeds who visit them from the East. No race of 
men appears to live in so much consciousness of the 
immediate presence of the invisible world. “ Simply 
to call these people religious,” says Irving, in the 
character of Captain Bonneville, speaking of some 
tribes west of the Rocky Mountains, “ would convey 
but a faint idea of the deep hue of piety and devotion 
which pervades the whole of their conduct. They 
are more like a nation of saints than a herd of say- 
ages.” Among such people as these, the exertions 
of afew Missionaries have met with rather more 
than usual success; but extermination treads rapidly 
on their heels. 

At present the only fixed inhabitants of this vast 
wilderness may be said to be the people of the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company at Fort Vancouver, and a few 
hundred English and Americans; chiefly men tired 
with the wandering life of the deserts, who have es- 
tablished themselves as agricultural settlers in the 
valley of the Wallamette, near the mouth of the Co. 
lumbia. ‘They have at present no government, be- 
ing recognized subjects neither of Great Britain nor 
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the United States, but are demanding loudly to be 
included within the boundaries of the great Repub- 
lic. They are at this moment partially under the 
control of a power not very responsible to either 
State, but of which all the instincts and habits are 
thoroughly British and anti-American—the Hudson’s 
Bay Company. 

Few among us are aware of the extraordinary re- 
sources and wide spreading plains of this remarkable 
Society, which has exercised in its barren domains a 
steady enterprising policy not inferior to that of the 
East India Compuny itself; and now occupies and 
controls more than one ninth of the soil of the globe. 
The great business of this Company is the fur trade, 
of which it is now nearly the sole monopolist 
throughout all the choicest fur bearing regions of 
North America, with the exception of the portion 
occupied by the Russians. ‘The bulk of its empire 
is secured to it by charter; but it is in possession of 
Oregon as debatable land, under stipulations between 
Britain and the United States. The stockhelders are 
British; the management of its affairs in America is 
carried on by “ partners,” so called, but, in point of 
fact, agents paid by a proportion of the nett imcoine 
of the company. These are scattered in various 
posts over the whole territory between Hudson’s Bay 
and the Pacific. The governor-general resides in 
York Factory, on tho former. They are chiefly 
Scotsmen ; and a greater proportion of shrewdness, 
daring, and commercial activity, is probably not to 
be found in the same number of heads in the world. 
Before 1820, this body carried on a fierce contest 
with the North West company, attended. with hi- 
deous battles of Indians and half breeds, and the 
burning and sacking of each other’s posts. In 1t21, 
the two Companies were consolidated ; since which 
time they have had no British rival, and have exert- 
ed all their policy to repress interference on the part 
of the Americans, In this they seem to have tho- 
roughly succeeded. The attempts of the Americans 
to establish a fur trade of their own, one by one have 
ended in disappointment. ‘Their own trappers and 
hunters prefer the markets of the Company. Its 
agents seek out the Americans—so, at least, they 
complain—outbid theim, and undersell them, in every 
point to which they can penetrate. The “ Pacific 
Fur Company,” the scheme of John Jacob Astor, 
commemorated by Washington Irving, those of Cap. 
tain Wyeth, and many other American adventurers, 
have failed against the strength and perseverance of 
the old monopoly. Its traders supply the demand, 
such as it is, both of Indians and white hunters for 
European goods over all the north west. 

We have purposely abstained from al] discussion 
of the question now pending between Great Britain 
and America as to the sovereignty of Oregon. We 
have been anxious, on the present occasion, only to 
point out the existence, and the capabilities, of this 
region—the remotest nook of the world, and the last 
vacant space, as we have said, for the plantation of 
a new people, ‘The land which is to command the 
North Pacific, and give the law to its myriad islands, 
cannot long remain unoccupied. It calls loudly on 
those who have foresight, on those who can estimate 








the future, to forecast its destiny. The Americans 
never show themselves deficient in this branch of 
political wisdom, They are familiar with what we 
can scarcely realize—the rapid march of time in the 
western world. Almost before we have satisfied our- 
selves with the mere contemplation of a newly dis- 
covered portion of the wilderness—before its lines are 
mapped out, and the names of its natural features 
become familiarto our ears—the wilderness is gone, 
the mountains stripped of their forests, the rivers 
alive with navigation. The Far West will change 
as rapidly asthe East has done. In the words of 
Washington Irving, ‘the fur bearing animals ex- 
tinct, a complete change will come over the scene; 
the gay fur trapper and his steed, decked out in wild 
array, and tinkling with bells and trinketry ; the sav- 
age war chief, plumed, and ever on the prowl; the 
traders’ calvyacade, winding through defiles and over 
naked plains, with the stealthy war party lurking on 
its trail; the buffalo chase, the hunting camp, the 
mad carouse in the midst of danger, the night attack, 
the scamper, the fierce skirmish among rocks and 
cliffs—ail this romance of savage life, which yet ex- 
ists among the mountains, will then exist but in fron- 
tier story, and seem like the fictions of chivalry or 
fairy tale.” 

Surely it well behooves us, who have an interest in 
every new corner of the earth, to note the signs of 
these changes, AND TURN THEM TO OUR PROFIT WHEN WE 
mAY. And one thing strikes us forcibly. However 
the political question between England and America, 
as to the ownership of Oregon, may be decided, Ore- 
gon will never be colonized overland from the East- 
ern States. It is with a view of pointing out the 
entire distinctness of the two regions, that we have 
gone, perhaps at tedious length, into a description of 
the geographical peculiarities of the vast space which 


separates them. It is six or seven hundreds miles 


from the westernmost limit of that fertile part of the 
prairies, to the cultivatable region of the Columbia. 
Six months of the year, the whole of this space is a 
howling wilderness of snow and tempests. During 
the other six, it exhibits every variety of hopeless 
sterility ; plains of arid sand, defiles of volcanic rocks, 
hills covered with bitter shrubs, and snowy moun- 
tains of many days’ journey ; and its level part is tra. 
versed by the formidable predatory cavalry we have 
described, an enemy of more than Scythian savage- 
ness and endurance, who cannot be tracked, overtak- 
en, or conciliated. We know and admire the extra- 
ordinary energy which accompanies the rambling 


‘habits of the citizens of the States; we know the 


feverish, irresistible tendency to press onward, which 
induces the settler to push to the uttermost limits of 
practicable enterprise, regardless of the teeming and 
inviting regions he may leave behind. Still, with 
these natural obstacles between, we cannot but im. 
agine that the world must assume a new face before 
the American wagons make plain the road to Colum. 
bia, as they have done to the Ohio. In the mean. 
time, the long line of coast invites emigration from 
the over-peopled shores of the old world. When 
once the Isthmus of Darien is rendered traversable, 
the voyage will be easier and shorter than that to 
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Australia; which thirty thousand of our countrymen 
have made in a single year. Whoever, therefore, is 
to be the future owner of Oregon, its people will 
come from Europe. The Americans have taken up 
the question in earnest; their press teems with writ- 
ings on the subject: we need only mention the able 
memoir of Mr. Greenhow, “translator to the De- 
partment of State,” in which their claim is histori. 
cally deduced with much ingenuity, French writers, 
as may be supposed, are already advocating the 
American view. Let us abandon ours from motives 
of justice, if the right be proved against us; from 
motives of policy. if it be proved not worth contest. 
ing; but not in mere indolence. Let us not fold our 
hands under the idle persuasion that we have colo- 
nies enough ; that it is mere labor in vain to scatter the 
secd of future nations over the earth; that it is but 
trouble and expense to govern them. If there is but 
one thing on which the maintainance of that peril. 
ous greatness to which we have attained depends, 
more than all the rest, it is colonization; the open. 
ing of new markets, the creation of new customers. 
It is quite true that the great fields of emigration in 
Canada and Australia promise room encugh for more 
than we can send. But the worst and commonest 
error respecting colonization, is to regard it merely 
as that which it can never be—a mode of checking 
the increase of our people. What we want is, not 
to draw off driblets from our teeming multitudes, but 
to found new nations of commercial allies. And, in 
this view, every new colony founded, far from divert- 
ing strength from the older ones, infuses into them 
additional vigor. To them as well as the mother 
country it opens a new market. It forms a new link 
in the chain along which commercial inter-commu- 
nication is carried—touching and benefiting every 
point in the line as it passes.- Thus, in former days, 
the prosperity of the West India Islands was the 
great stimulus to the peopling of North America; 
the newer colony of Canada has flourished through 
its connection with our settlements in the States; the 
market of New Zealand will excite production in 
Australia. The uttermost portions of the earth are 
our inheritance. Let us not throw it away in mere su- 
pineness, or in deference to the wise conclusions of 
those sages of the discouraging school, who, had they 
been listened to, would have checked, one by one, all 
the enterprises which have changed the face of the 
world in the last thirty years. 





Sta Sickness.—A correspondent of the London 
Lancet states that he has accidentally discovered 
that vinegar and salt form. in many cases, a remedy 
for sea sickness. He took it in the proportion of a 
teaspoon full of salt to half a wine glass of vinegar ; 
but the patient can mix the dose to suit himself. 
The writer says that although very sick when he 
swallowed the vinegar and salt, he was immediately 
able to eat a hearty dinner, with two glasses of sher- 
ry, experiencing no nausea afterwards, let the ship 


pitch as it might. 





A baker at Coraas, in Sweden, has received the 
gold medal * for civic merit,” for his invention of a 
process to bake perfectly sweet and wholesome bread 
of corn or flour, damaged by sca water or dampness ; 
the process will shortly be made known for general use. 





Domestic Wiscellany. 


From the New York Sun. 


A THRILLING ADVENTURE AMONG THE 
FLORIDA INDIANS. 








Mr. Hugh M‘Carty, lately a resident in Florida, 
has called upon us, and furnished the following in- 
teresting narrative of his own experience among the 
Florida Indians : 

He was in the service of the United States, under 
the command of that gallant officer Col. Kearney, 
when the party was taken by surprise on the 23d of 
July, 1839. The party consisted of thirty, and was 
stationed at the Caloosahatchie Bay. At daybreak 
the Indians approached, and shot the sentinel andt he 
greater part of the men; the remainder took to the 
water, with the exception of Col. Kearney aad one 
private. Col. Kearney remained some time, the In- 
dians firing steadily at him, but at length he made 
his escape, and by means of a canoe went down the 
coast, where he fell in with a small sloop and four of 
the men who had escaped, Col. Kearney then pro- 
posed to return to the scene of slaughter, in order to 
bring away the wounded, if any remained alive ; the 
mn volunteered their services to accompany him; 
they took a barge about eight o’clock in the evening, 
and went up the river to the place of the late mas- 
sacre, examined the dead, (the Indian camp being 
not more than a quarter of a mile distant,) and net 
finding any alive, again embarked, and made their 
way to the sea coast, M'‘Carty states that he was 
in the water, close to Sergeant Biglow, with the rem. 
nant of the party, when Billy Bowlegs called him 
to come ashore with the five or six men who were 
still alive, Some of them went on shore, and begged 
for mercy, but it was all to no purpose; they were 
instantly shot and butchered in the most horrible 
manner, while, at the same time, the Indians direct- 
ed their fire upon M‘Carty and a few more individ- 
uals who were still in the water. The Caloosa- 
hatchie Bay at this place is three miles wide, and 
the Indian camp was on the south side towards the 
Everglades. M‘Carty resolved to swim the bay 
against a strong flood tide. When he reached the 
opposite side, he was discovered by the Indians from 
the camp on the south side. He instantly made for 
the Mangroves, hid himself, and lay until ten o’clock 
in the day, the Indians still in search of him, At 
ten o’clock, as he supposed, he made his escape from 
them in an easterly direction. At twelve o’clock he 
changed his course in a northeast direction, and took ° 
the river at eight o’clock that evening for the north 
side, about twenty miles above where the massacre 
took place, and travelled rapidly until two o’clock. 
in the morning of the 24th, the Indian fires at the 
trading-house bearing due south by the north star. 
He was very much tormented by the wolves, who 
were prowling around him in multitudes. On the 
morning of the 24th he waited in a tree until the 
sun was up, and found himself about ten miles from 
the Caloosahatchie river. He then made towards 
Tampa Bay, by what he supposed the nearest direc- 
tion, about thirty miles, throhgh swamps and lakes, 
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a country never traversed by a white man before. | warriors still remaining in their houses. About two 
By the evening of the 27th he must have travelled | o’clock in the morning he»made an effort.to release 
thirty miles, when_he began to suffer from hunger | himself from the*tree, which was easily done; the 
and want of clothes; and being in a miserable state,| hide by which he was bound being wet with the 
after wandering under a scorching sun, among /|heavy rain it easily stretched, and he soon removed 
swamps and mosquitoes, snakes, wolves, and pan-|the cord off his bands, and fled to the river, where 
thers, wet, naked, and hungry, he remained all the} he found two canoes belonging to the Indians. One 
night of the 28th among the limbs of a tree, to keep} of them he cast adrift, and bailed the other, with 
clear of the wolves and panthers. On the morning | which he proceeded on his journey towards the sea 
of the 26th he started at daybreak, when soon after}coast. On the 9th day after the massacre, at sun 
he met with some Indian signs and horses’ tracks, | down, he was picked up by a small sloop which be- 
which he followed, and at sun down arrived at the| longed to Major Frazier. He was then refreshed 
bank of a small river called the Sharlapapkee. Here| with some food, a mouthful of which he had not 
he found himself astray, but followed the current in| tasted since the evening before the slaughter. He 





_hopes that it would lead him to the sea coast. To} was carried into ‘Tampa Bay, where he gave the 


his misfortune, he found himself mistaken, as it| alarming account of the massacre. In the month of 
proved to be the Okachobee lake, which he swam|July 1841, he went as pilot in a steamboat with 
with the courage of desperation, and made for the| Captain Ogden and one hundred men to the same 
north side of the river, keeping above the mar. place, and captured thirty-eight warriors, part of the 
gin of the lake, From the appearance of the | tribe that had him prisoner. We add the following 
place, he judged he was not far from the spot | confirmation of his sufferings from his officer: 
where General Taylor fonght the battle with the Key West, April 24, 1843. 
Indians on the 15th of December. On the night of| I state at the request of Hugh M‘Carty, the bear- 
the 26th he remained on the lake shore, almost eaten | er, that he has been for a long time past in the ser- 
alive with mosquitoes, and having no clothing what-| vice of the United States as a pilot on the coast of 
ever to cover him. On the morning of the 27th, he} Florida, and has been in that capacity very useful. 
pursued his course to the west, over high sand hills | He is one of the erew who escaped from a massacre 
and large prairies. At length hunger so affected | on the Caloosahatchie river, and was on that occa- 
him that he grew very feeble ; and night coming on, | sion exposed to starvation for several days. Having 
he dug a hole in the dry sand, covered himself with | been recaptured by the Indians he escaped from them 
withered grass, and slept there that night. Onjon the Miacea river, and afterwards acted as pilot 
the morning of the 28th he arose, and continued|and guide of a party which 1 conducted to that 
in the same direction. At night he arrived at the! place, and was the means of making known the 
Miackee river, or Peas creek, where he dug a hole | feasibility of navigating the Miaca river by the 
in the sand, and covered himself as before. During | steamboats, the accomplishment of which produced 
the night a heavy rain fell, which nearly floated him, | important results in connection with our operations 
On the 29th, being rather weak, he walked but ten | against the Indians. 

miles. Attwo o’clock he arrived at the bank of the E. N. OGDEN, 

river, at a high sand bluff; he undertook to swim . Capt. and Asst. Qr. Master U. S. army. 
across to make his way to ‘Tampa. He swam across 
the river into the cypress swamps, but had to go| | FLoripa,—Whether we regard East Florida in a 
back again, and get out into the pine woods, about military or a commercial point of view, its geogra- 
one hundred yards from the bluif. Here he was phical position gives it vast importance. It requires 
surprised by the report of a rifle, the ball striking | "0 great scope of military vision to perceive that, in 
close to him, and, much to his surprise, he saw two|@ war with England, the peninsula of East Florida 
Indians approaching him on horseback. All power| must become the main batile ground. And yet it 
fled from him. ‘The savages secured him with a| would seem that our Government is entirely uncon- 
manantee hide, and hurried him off four miles} scious of this fact, if we may judge from the apathy 
to their houses, on the bank of the river, about| with which it regards the defences of this the most 
twenty five miles from where it unites with the bay, | important, and at the same time the most vulnerable, 
They bound hii to a tree, and made their horses of our frontiers. ‘The southern and southwestern 
fast to the posts of their houses, while one of their | States are vitally interested in the defences of East 
squaws came and commenced to gather pine knots| Florida; for, if properly fortified, it becomes their 
and dry wood around his fect, with which to burn him | breast-work ; and if not, it is certain to become their 
alive! Her work was soon accomplished ; but by | scourge. 

the kindness of Providence, about four o’clock in the| [The possession of East Florida would be of much 
afternoon a heavy rain began to fall, accompanied | greater importance to England, in case of a war with 
with dreadful thunder and lightning, which contin.| us, than that of the Canadas; for, besides enabling 
ved until two o’clock the next morning, it being the | her to command the immense trade which flows from 
30th. During the night, about eight o'clock, the | the southwestern States through the Gulf of Mexi- 
squaw came out with a lighted torch in her hand, in| co, it would serve as a point d’appui from which her 
order to set fire to the wood, but the rain having | black regiments could be brought to operate against 
completely saturated the sticks, she was obliged to|the southern States. 
return to the house disappointed in her object, the 











It therefore deeply concerns 
the whole Union, and more especially the southern 
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and southwestern States, that the peninsula of East 
Florida be at once put in a thorough state of de- 
fence; and it is to be hoped that Congress will not 
permit another session to pass without having given 
its serious attention to this most important subject. 
The fortification of this peninsula is a measure of | 
imperious necessity; the whole trade of the south- 
western States demands it; the safety of the south-| 
ern States demands it; the protection of the rich | 
products of the peninsula itself demands it; the hon- 
or and stability of the United States demand it; and 
it is to be hoped that neither sectional jealousy, par- 
tisan policy, nor paltry considerations of economy, 
will be permitted to interfere with its speedy accom. 
plishment,—Correspondent of the Nat. Intelligencer. 





Pensacora.—The French steam-frigate- Gomar 
dropped down a few days ago to the navy-yard. We 
learn that her sick are now on shore at the U.S. 
hospital. This is creditable to the commander of 
the yard and to the scientific head of the hospital. 
In receiving the sick of the Gomar they have acted 
upon that enlarged philanthrophy, which, looking to 
the well established fact that yellow fever is not con- 
tagious, discards all vulgar fears and prejudices upon 
the subject. We do not say that these fears and pre- 
judices, where they exist, are not entitled to some 
respect, but it is to be hoped that the day will soon 
come when they will every where give place to the 
lights of the age. We are gratified to learn that the 
sick list of the Gomar is daily diminishing. 

In connection with,this subject, we cannot forbear 
mentioning the fact that the Brilliante, now also in 
our harbor, has been cruising on this station two years,. 
and has, durigg that whole period, lost but two men ; 
one by pars the other by consumption, ‘The 
number on board the Brilliante is upwards of two 
hundred. It seenis, therefore, that the French find 
health here, although our own people cannot. In. 
deed, aside from our so called navy-yard, this more isa 
French than an American naval station.— Pensacola 
Gazette, August 26. 





Peace anp War.—lIt is a pleasant thing to know 
that peace reigns throughout this Territory, that the 
farmer has sown his grain in quiet, and gathered his 
harvest in security. Broad acres have been sown in 
the wilderness, the axe has broke its long solitude, 
and the adventurous emigrant has gathered his corn, 
where, a few months since, the moccasin track told 
of the Indian, an®his camp fire showed his place of 
rest. The rifle is no longer heard, except for game; 
troops on horseback and foot no longer intersect each 
other in pursuit of am enemy, and the “ volunteers” 
have now dispersed and are attending “ sedulously to 
their own occupations,” as ante bellum. What a 
contrast! We hear no more of butchered families and 
fired buildings; no more of troops ambuscaded, and 
mowed down by their unseen foe. We see no longer 
the mutilated remains of our own people, claiming 
from us a grave, or hear the wailings of children, in 
the anguish of their souls, over the remains of their 
murdered relatives. Sorrow is theirs, but time deals 





kindly with the broken in spirit, and brings to them 
solace and comfort. System, arrangement, foot, 


horse, and marines; Indians and volunteers, posts 
like men on chess boards, and a quadrating of the 
country, were all in turn used and tried. Choice 
spirits, inocculated with all the **chivalry” of their 
respective States; and men, armed with knives, pis- 
tols, and double barreled guns, came among us, and 
alas! left the Indians as they found them.. The great 
secret was overlooked. A master mind was wanting, 
with a head to conceive, and energy to execute, with 
independence to break up overgrown abuses, and a 
perseverance not to be overcome by trifling obstacles. 
To such the country was accessible. Its roads became 
traversible; the hammock was no longer impenetra- 
ble, and even swamps were passable; the hiding 
places of the enemy were discovered, and surrender 
or a fight were his only alternatives. Harrassed by 
day, troops disturbing his repose at night, his plant- 
ing grounds destroyed, and his force weakened by 
continued skirmishes—the alternative became his - 
Peace or extermination. One may travel through. 
out the land now in quiet and safety, and when we 
Jook around us, and reflect upon the past and pre- 
sent condition of the Territory, we know that we 
have reason to be thankful in the sineerety of grati- 
tude for such results, and that to Genoral Worth 
and the troops under his command, the country is 
under obligations never to be cancelled.— St. Augus- 
tine News. 





Tue Dracoons.—This one regiment is scattered 
from Red river to the Mississippi, and appears to be 
called upon to do nearly all the duty of this border. 
In the mean time the Indians are pouring in upon us 
on all sides. Seven hundred Wyandots were landed 
above the Kanzas a few days since; and the thou- 
sands of Sacs and Foxes, who lately made the “Black 
Hawk war,” are about removing to near Fort Lea- 
venworth. 

Capt. Cooke, who so lately saved the large trad. 
ing company which left here in May last, by his 
decided courage, in dashing across the Arkansas, 
with his artillery and dragoons, and disarming Col. 
Snively’s Texian band of freebooters, is again under 
orders (with the same commands as before) to escort 
the company of traders going to New Mexico in a 
very short time. This is very hard service, and we 
fear too much for the horses. Captain Cooke so tho. 
roughly broke up the Texian parties, little more than 
a month ago, that we imagine little further appre- 
hension need be had of them; but if service is to be 


done on the frontier, it could not be entrusted to bet.” 


ter hands. : 
We understand that the Osages are becoming trou. 


blesome to the whites, and we think from the hostile. _- 
demonstrations manifested by the “ red men” gene. 


rally upon our frontier, that our military defence is 
inadequate. It surely seems to us that a full regi- 
ment of troops kept constantly at Fort Leavenworth 
would not be too large a force, and that a military 
post with at least six companies should be establish. 
ed near the northwest corner of our State, We hope 
the proper authorities at Washington will give to the 
hardy pioneers that military protection to which they 
are so justly entitled,—Liberty (Missouri) Banner. , 
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‘T estimontALs or Heroic Conpuct Anp DisTINGUISHED 
Services of THE Orricers, SeamEN, AND Marines 
or THE Navy or THE Unitep Srartes.* 





Resolutions expressing the sense of Congress of the 
gallantry of Captain Thomas Truxtun, the officers, 
and crew of the frigate Constellation. 

Resolved, by the Senate and House of Representa- 
lives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the President of the United States 
be requested to present to Captain Tuomas ‘Truxtun 
a gold medal, emblematical of the late action be- 
tween the United States’ frigate Constellation, of 
thirty-eight guns, and the French ship-of-war La 
Vengeance, of fifty-four; in testimony of the high 
sense entertained by Congress of his gallantry and 
good conduct in the above engagement, wherein an 
example was exhibited by the captain, officers, sail- 
ors, and marines, honorable to the American name, 
and instructive to its rising navy. 

And be it further resolved, That the conduct of 
James Jarvis, a midshipman in said frigate, who glo- 
riously preferred certain death to an abandonment of 
his post, is deserving of the highest praise, and that 
the loss of so promising an officer is a subject of na- 
tional regret. [Approved, March 29, 1800.) 


Resolutions expressing the sense of Congress on the 
gallant conduct of Liewtenant Sterrett, the officers, 
and crew of the United States schooner Enter- 
prise. 

Resolved, by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress as- 
sembled, ‘That they entertain a high sease of the gal- 
lant conduct of Licutenant Srerrert, and the other 
officers, seamen, and marines, on board the schooner 
Enterprise, in the capture of a Tripolitan corsair of 
fourteen guns and eighty men. 

Resolved, That the President of the United States 
be requested to present to Lieutenant Srerrert, a 
sword, commemorative of the aforesaid hervic action ; 
and that one month’s pay be allowed to all the other 
oflicers, seamen, and marines, who were on board 
the Enterprise when the aforesaid action took place. 

[ Approved, February 3, 1802.) 

Resolution expressive of the sense of Congress of the 
gallant conduct of Captain Stephen Decatur, the 
the officers and crew, of the United States ketch 
Intrepid, in attacking, in the harbor of Tripoli, and 
destroying, a Tripolitan frigate of forty-four guns. 
Resolved, ¢c., ‘That the President of the United 

States be requested to present, in the name of Con- 

gress, to Sreruen Decatur, a sword, and to each ot 

the officers and crew of the United States ketch In- 
trepid, two mouths’ pay, as a testimony of the high 
sense entertained by Congress of the gallantry, good 
conduct, and services, of Captain Decarur, the offi- 
cers, and crew, of the said ketch, in attacking, in 
the harbor of Tripoli, and destroying, a Tripolitan 
frigate of forty-four guns, 

(Approved, November 27, 1504. | 


* Fox names of the officers, &c., see pages 232 aud 309, 








Resolutions expressive of the sense of Congress of 
the gallant conduct of Commodore Edward Preble, 
the officers, seamen, and marines, of his squadron. 
Resolved, g-c., That the thanks of Congress be, 

and the same are hereby, presented to Commodore 

Epwarp Presie, and through him to the officers, 

seamen, and marines, attached to the squadron under 

his command, for their gallantry and good conduct 
displayed in the several attacks on the town, batte- 

ries, and naval force of Tripoli, in the year 1804. 
Resolved, That the President of the United States 

be requested to cause a gold medal to be struck, em- 

blematical of the attacks on the towns, batteries, and 
naval force, of Tripoli, by the squadron under Com- 
modore PresLe’s command, and to present it to Com. 
modore Presve, in such manner, as, in his opinion, 
will be most honorable to him; and that the Presi- 
dent be further requested to cause a sword to be pre- 

sented to each of the commissioned officers and mid. 

shipmen who have distinguished themselves in the 

several attacks. 

Resolved, That one month’s pay be allowed, exclu- 
sively of the common allowance, to all the petty offi- 
cers, seamen, and marines, of the squadron, who so 
gloriously supported the honor of the American flag, 
under the orders of their gallant commander, in the — 
several attacks. 

Resolved, That the President of the United States 
be also requested to communicate to the parents, or 
other near relatives of Captain Ricuarp Somers, 
Lieutenants Henry Wapswortu, James Decarur, 
James R. Carpwett, Joscru Tsraex, and Midship. 
man Joun Sworp Dorsey, the deep regret which 
Congress feel for the loss of those gallant men, 
whose names ought to live in the Me ltoction and 
affections of a grateful country, and whose conduct 
ought to be regarded as an example to future gene- 
tions, [ Approved, March 3, 1805.} 
Resolutions relative to the brilliant achievements of 

Captains Hull, Decatur, Jones, and Lieut. Elliott. 


Resolved, §-c., That the President of the United 
States be, and he is hereby, requested to present to 
Captain Huu, of the frigate Constitution, Captain 
Decatur, of the frigate United States, and Captain 
Jonus, of the sloop-of-war Wasp, each a gold medal, 
with suitable emblems and devices; and a silver me- 
del, with like emblems and devices to each commis. 
sioned officer of the aforesaid vagscls, in testimony 
of the hiigh sense entertained by Congress of the gal- 
lantry, good conduct, and services, of the captain, 
ofiicers, and crews, of the aforesaid yessels, in their 
respective conflicts with the British frigates the 
Guerrierre and the Macedonian, and the sloop-of.- 
war Frolic; and the President is also requested to 
present a silver medal, with like emblems and devices, 
to the nearest male relative of Lieutenant Bus, and 
one to the nearest male relative of Lieutenant Funk, 
in testimony of the gallantry and merit of those de- 
ceased officers, in whom their country has sustained 
a loss much to be regretted. 

See, 2. And be it further resolved, That the Presi- 
dent of the United States be, and he hereby is, re- 
quested to present to Lieutenant Exuior, of the navy 
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of the United States, an elegant sword, with suitable 
emblems and devices, in testimony_of the just sense 
entertained by Congress of his gallantry and good 
conduct in boarding and capturing the British brigs 
Detroit and Caledonia, while anchored under the pro- 
tection of Fort Erie. 

5 [Approved, January 29, 1813.) 
Resolution requesting the President of the Umited 

States to present medals to Captain William 

Bainbridge, and the officers of the frigate Consti. 

tution, 

Resolved, §-c., That the President of the United 
States be, and he is hereby, requested to present to 
Captain Wituiam Bainerivee, of the frigate Consti- 
tution, a gold medal, with suitable emblems and de. 
vices, and a silver medal, with suitable emblems and 
devices, to each commissioned officer, of the said fri- 
gate, in testimony of the high sense entertained by 
Congress. of the gallantry, good conduct, and ser- 
vices, of Captain Batinsripce, his officers, and crew, 
in the capture of the British frigate Java, after a 
brave and skilful combat. 

[Approved, March 3, 1813.] 
Resolutions expressive of the sense of Congress of 
the gallant conduct of Captain Oliver H. Perry, 
the officers, seamen, marines, and infantry acting 
as such, on board of his squadron. 

Resolved, -c., That the thanks of Congress be, 
and the same are hereby, presented to Captain Ox1- 
ver Hazarp Perry, and through him to the officers, 
petty officers, seamen, marines, and infantry serving 
as such, attached to the squadron under his com. 
mand, for the decisive and glorious victory gained 


on Lake Erie, on the 10th of September, in the year , 


1813, over a British squadron of superior force. 

Resolved, That the President of the United States 
be requested to cause gold medals to be struck, em- 
blematical of the action between the two squadrons, 
and to present them to Captain Perry and Captain 
Jesse D. Exviiot, in such manner as will be most 
honorable to them ; and that the President be further 
requested to present a silver medal, with suitable 
emblems and devices, to each of the commissioned 
officers, either of the navy or army, serving on board, 
and a sword to each of the midshipmen and sailing 
masters who so nobly distinguished themselves on 
that memorable day. 

Resolved, That the President of the United States 
be requestedeto present a silver medal, with like em- 


blem and devices, to the nearest male relative of | 


Lieutenant Joun Brooxs, of the marines, and a 
sword to the nearest male relatives of Midshipmen 
Ilenry Laus and Tuomas Cxiaxton, jr., and to com- 
municate to them the deep regret which Congress 
feel for tie loss of those gallant men, whose names 
ought to live in the recollection and affection of a 
grateful country, and whose conduct ought to be re. 
garded as an example to future generations. 
Resolved, That three months’ pay be allowed, ex. 
clusively of the common allowance, to all the petty 
officers, seamen, marines, and infantry serving as 
such, who so gloriously supported the honor of the 








American flag, under-the orders of their gallant com- 
mander, on that signal occasion. 


[ Approved, January 6, 1814.] 


Resolution relative to the brilliant achievement of 
Lieutenants Burrows and M‘Call. 
Resolved, g-c., That the President of the United 
States be requested to present to the nearest malo 
relative of Lieutenant Wituiam Burrows, and to 
Lieutenant Epowarp R. M‘Catt, of the brig Enter- 
prise, a gold medal, with suitable emblems and de. 
vices ; and a silver medal, with like emblems and de- 
vices, to each of the commissioned officers of the afore. 
said vessel, in testimony of the high sense entertained 
by Congress of the gallantry and geod conduct of the 
officers and crew in the conflict with the British sloop 
Bozer, on the fourth of September, iv the year 1813. 
And the President is also requested to communicate 
to the nearest male relative of Lieutenant Burrows, 
the deep regret which Congress feel for the loss of 
that valuable officer, who died in the arms of victory, 
nobly contending for his country’s rights and fame. 
[Approved, January 6, 1814.] 
Resolution relative to the brilliant achievement of 
Captain James Lawrence, in the capture of the 
British vessel-of-war the Peacock. 


Resolved, §-c., That the President of the United 





States be requested to present to the nearest male 
relative of Captain James Lawrence, a gold medal, 
‘and a silver medal to each of the commissioned offi- 
cers who served under him in the sloop-of-war Hor- 
‘net, in her conflict with the British vessel.of-war the 
Peacock, in testimony of the high sense entertained 
by Congress of the gallantry and good conduct of 
the officers and crew in the capture of that vessel ; 
_and the President is also requested to communicate 
to the nearest male relative of Captain Lawrence 
‘the sense which Congress entertain of the loss 
which the naval service of the United States has 
since sustained in the death of that distinguished 
officer. [ Approved, January 11, 1814.} 
Resolution directing a sword to be presentcd to the 
nearest male relation of Midshipman John Clark. 

Resolved, §c., That the President of the United 
States be requested to present a sword to the nearest 
male relation of Midshipman Joun Ciarx, who was 
slain gallantly combating the enemy in the glorious 
battle gained on lake Erie, under the command of 
Captain Perry, and to communicate to him the deep 
regret which Congress feels for the loss of that brave 
officer, [ Approved, February 19, 1814.) 
Resolutions expressive of the sense of Congress of 

the gallant conduct of Captain Thomas Macdon. 

ough, the officers, seamen, marines, and infantry 
serving as marines, on board the United States 
squadron oa lake Champlain. 

Resolved, §c., That the thanks of Congress be and 
the same are hereby, presented to Captain THomas 
Macvonoveu, and through him, to the officers, petty 
officers, seamen, marines, and infantry serving as 
marines, attached to the squadron under his com. 
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mand, for the decisive and splendid victory gained 
on lake Champlain, on the eleventh of September, 
in the yeaf one thousand eight hundred and four- 
teen, over a British squadron of superior force. 
Resolved, That the President of the United States 
be requested to cause gold medals to be struck, em- 
blematical of the action between the two squadrons, 
and to present them to Captain Macponouen and 
Captain Rosert Hen y, and also to Lieutenant Ste- 


PHEN Cassin, in such manner as may be most honor-- 


able to them ; and that the President be further request- 
ed to present a silver medal, with suitable emblems 
and devices, to each of the commissioned officers of 
the navy and army serving on board, and a sword to 
each of the midshipmen and sailing masters, who so 
nobly distinguished “themselves in that memorable 
conflict. 

Resolved, That the President of the United States 
be requested to present a silyer medal, with like em- 
blems and devices, to the nearest male relative of 
Lieutenant Peter Gama e, and of Lieutenant Jonn 
Sranssury, and to communicate to them the deep re- 
gret which Congress feel for the loss of those gallant 
men, whose names ought to live in the recollection 
and affection of a grateful country. 

Resolved, That three months’ pay be allowed, ex- 
clusively of the common allowance, to all the petty 
officers, seamen, marines, and infantry serving as 
marines, who so gloriously supported the honor of 
the American flag on that memorable day, 

[ Approved, October 20, 1814.] 
Resolution expressive of the sense of Congress relative 
to the victory of the Peacock over the Epervier. 

Resolved, §-c., That the President of the United 
States be requested to present to Captain Lewis 
Wararineron, of the sloop-of-war Peacock, a gold 
medal, with suitable emblems and devices, and a sil- 
ver medal, with like emblems and devices, to each of 
the commissioned oflicers, and a sword to each of 
the midshipmen, and to the sailing master, of the 
said vessel, in testimony of the high sense entertain. 
ed by Congress of the gallantry and good conduct of 
the officers and crew, in the action with the British 
brig Epervier, on the twenty-ninth day of April, in 
the year one thousand, eight hundred and fourteen, 
in which action the decisive effect: and great su- 
periority of the American gunnery were so signally 
displayed. [Approved, October 21, 1814.} 
Resolution expressive of the sense of Congress relative 

to the capture of the British sloop Reindeer, by the 

“American sloop Wasp. 

Resolved, gc., ‘That the President of the United 
States be requested to present to Captain Jounsron 
Brake y of the sloop Wasp, a gold medal, with suit- 
able devices, and a silver medal, with like devices, 
to each of the commissioned officers, and also asword 


to each of the midshipmen and the sailing master ef 


the aforesaid vessel, in testimony of the high sense 
entertained by Congress of the gallantry and good 
conduct of the officers and crew, in the action with 
the British sluop-ot-war Reindeer, on the twenty. 
eighth of June, in the year one thousand cight hun. 


dred and fourteen ; in which action determined brave- 
ry and cool intrepidity, in nineteen minutes, obtained 
a decisive victory by boarding. 
[Approved, November 3, 1814 ] 
Resolutions expressive of the high sense entertained 
by Congress of the gallantry and good conduct of 

Commodore D. T. Patterson, and Major D. Car- 

miek, and of the officers, seamen, and marines, un- 

der their command, in the defence of New Orleans. 

Resolved, §-c., That Congress entertain a high 
sense of the valor and good conduct of Commodore 
D. T. Parrerson, of the officers, petty officers, and 
seamen attached to his command, for their prompt 
and efficient co-operation with General Jackson, in 
the late gallant and successful defence of the city of 
New Orleans, when assailed by a powerful British 
force. 

Resolved, That Congress entertain a high sense 
of the valor and good conduct of Major Daniex Car- 
mick, of the officers, non-commissioned officers, and 
marines under his command, in the defence of the 
said city on the late memorable occasion. 

[Approved, February 22, 1815.] 
Resolution requesting the President to present medals 
to Captain Stewart, and the officers of the frigate 

Constitution. 

Resolved, §c., That the President of the United 
States be, and he is hereby, requested to present to 
Captain Cuaries Stewart, of the frigate Constitu- 
tion, a gold medal, with suitable emblems and devices, 
and a silver medal, with suitable emblems and de- 
vices, to each commissioned oflicer of the said frigate, 
in testimony of the high sense entertained by Con- 
gress of the gallantry, good conduct and services of 
Captain Stewart, his officers and crew, in the cap. 
ture of the British vessels of war the Cyane and the 
Levant, after a brave and skilful combat, 

[Approved, February 22, 1816.} 
Resolution requesting the President to present medals 
to Captain James Biddle, and the officers of the 

sloop-of-war Hornet. . 

Resolved, §-c., That the President of the United 
States be, and he is hereby, requested to present to 
Captain James Bivpie, of the sloop-of-war Horret, 
a gold medal, with suitable emblems and devices, 
and a silver medal, with suitable emblems and devices, 
to each commissioned officer of the said sloop-of-war 
in testimony of the high sense entertained by Con. 
gress of the gallantry, good conduct, and services of 
Captain Bippue, his oficers and crew, in capturing 
the British sloop.of-war Penguin, after a brave and 
skilful combat. {Approved, February 22, 1816.] 
Resvlution expressive of the sense of Congress of the 

gallant conduct of Lieutenant Duncan, of the Uni- 

ted States Navy. 

Resolved, §c., That the provisions of the joint re- 
solutions of Congress, passed October twentieth, 
eighteen hundred and fourteen, entitled “ Resolutions 
expressive of the sense of Congress of the gallant 





conduct of Captain Thomas Macdonough, the offi- 
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cers, seamen, and marines, and infantry serving as 
marines, on board of the United States squadron, on 
lake Champlain,” be so construed. and extended as to 
include the name of Sitas Duncan, a lieutenant of 
the navy of the United States, in testimony of the 
sense which is entertained by both Houses of Con- 
gress’of the distinguished gallantry and good conduct 
of the said Lieutenant Duncan, in an action with the 
enemy’s forces, on the sixth of September, eighteen 
hundred and fourteen, on the same lake. 
{ Approved, May 13, 1826.} 





Navat Commanp.—In compliance with the naval 
order reported a few days since, Commander McIn- 
tosh of the Falmouth was relieved on Tuesday of this 
week, by Commander Sands. 

The well-known zeal] and energy which have se. 
cured for Commander McIntosh his high profession- 
al standing will doubtless prevent his being suspect- 
ed of too great readiness to withdraw from active 
service to the life of an idler on shore ; yet, in stating 
that he was relieved from the Falmouth at his own 
request, it was perhaps due to him to add that this 
request was conditional, It was that if his command 
was to be limited by the Secretary’s late regulation 
to two years, he should, as twenty-one months of that 
period have already expired, be detached now, while 
the Falmouth is in port refitting for another cruise. 
His successor will thus be enabled to superintend the 
equipment of a ship for whose safety he is to become 
responsible, and the Government will be saved the 
expense of sending him out to the Falmouth, when 
she has been at most a few weeks absent from our 
shores. 

That Commodore McIntosh has been detached un. 
der such circumstances, we consider a proof that the 
rule limiting all command to two years will be rigidly 
and impartially observed{ since we know no case in 
which an éxception could be made with more pro. 
priety than in this. A reference to our Navy Re- 
gister for the last twenty or thirty years will show 
that few have been so constantly employed as the 
officer in question, and scarcely any of his age have 
been so much afloat. 

‘That such an officer has been detached from a com- 
mand which he has filled with credit to his Govern- 
ment and himself, and which he desired to retain, 
we again say, we consider as a proof that the rule 
under which his removal has taken place will be ri- 
gidly and impartially observed. As warm consistent 
friends of the Navy, we rejoice at this ; for, so observ- 
ed, this new law is truly valuable, and will do more 
than any thing which has been proposed in many 
years to elevate the character and increase the use- 
fulness of the navy. It will drive drones out of the 
service, if it is applied to all grades—to the com. 
manders of squadrons as well as to single vessels— 
and if the Secretary is watchful to prevent those 
whom he has dislodged from the drowsy quiet of their 
homes taking refuge in those shore stations which 
should rather be the resting place of the active offi- 
cer, exhausted by more laborious service. We think 
no officer should seek a station on shore who has not 


seen some service at sca in his own grade; and if 


the Secretary would make his admirable 





thoroughly effectual, he must add to it another, that — 
a command on shore shall be given tono officer who 

has not been employed at sea w ithin a specified time, 

except when such a command is sought as an asy- 

lum for his age, by some veteran; the best part of 
whose life has been passed in the service of his coun- 

try.—New York Tribune. 





Navav Stations Asroap,—The subject referred to 
in the subjoined remarks of the Washington Globe 
is one which deserves the serious attention of the 
country. It is not our policy to hold colonial pos. 
sessions, or to seek the extension of our territories 
by the aquisition of foreign lands. But in adhering 
to this principle it does not follow that we must de- 
ny ourselves of the important advantages to be de. 
rived from the possession of suitable points in differ. 
ent quarters of the world for the convenience of our 
ships of war and traders, ‘To hold such points would 
not only imply a disposition towards territorial] ag- 
grandisment ; it would only show that we were duly 
provident in respect to our marine interests. The 
Globe says: 

“It is a remarkable fact, that, in ousting the Uni- 
ted States from Astoria and the Columbia river, Great 
Britain has not left the navy of the Union a port in 
any quarter of the globe which it can enter without 
permission. Our national ships go to the Mediter- 
renean ; there they find that England’s navy has is. 
lands, ports and a home, but ours has none. All the 
immense sums of money which are expended in sup- 
plying our navy in Europe, go into foreign pockets, 
and give support to Governments hostile to our in. 
stitutions. Our ships are sent to the West Indies, and 
to the East Indies; to South America on the Atlan. 
tic, and South America on the Pacific; to the coasts 
of Asia and of Africa: everywhere England’s navy 
is found at home, in her own ports, and sustained by 
the guns of fortresses on shore ; and it is so in the 
wide waste of waters that embrace New Holland, 
New Zealand, the Sandwich Islands, &c, But there 
is not a spot on any of these shores or seas where an 
American ship can find a shelter, or obtain provisions, 
but from a stranger, and under the guns of frowning 
batteries, with the match in the hands of rivals in 
commerce and competitors for naval ascendancy.” 

The French Government has recently shown it. 
self duly sensible of the importance of having naval 
positions of its own in the remote parts of the world, 
It has taken possession of the Marquesas in the Pa. 
cific, and more recently it has occupied Garroway on 
the Western coast of Africa, _ 

There can be no question, we think, concerning the 
propriety of this policy on the part of any nation 
which has a considerable commerce and a disposition 
to extend it still farther. Now weare already a com. 
mercial people, and as such second to no country in 
the world save one. In course of time, with such re- 
sources as we possess, such elements of progression, 
such enterprise, activity, and persevering ingenuity, 
it is not at all improbable that we shall surpass Great 
Britain in the number and tonnage of our trading 





ships, and in the value and extent of our commerce. 
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It would hardly be consistent with the position which 
we would then occupy—indeed it is not consistent 
with the position which we now occupy as @ com. 
mercial nation—to be dependent in foreign seas upon 
strangers or rivals for the accommodations and con- 
veniences indispensibly necessary to our ships and 
seamen. Baltimore American. 





Vistr or Governor Morton on BOARD THE Onl0.— 
The Governor and suite, with the members of the exe- 
cutive council, visited the revenue cutter Hamilton 
jn our harbor by special invitation of her gallant 
Commander Capt. Josiah Sturgis, Esq., who received 
the commander-in.chief with a full salute, and exhi- 
bited the capacities and hospitality of his beautiful 
little craft, and the neatness and the discipline of the 
fine crew under his command, to the great gratifica- 
tion of his guests. The governor and suite also 
visited the U. 8S. ship Ohio, Captain Smith, and was 
received with the appropriate honors. ‘There are a 
thousand fine seamen now on board this splendid 
ship, which is now used for a receiving vessel. Her 
appointments and discipline are of the highest finish. 
Captain Smith, her commander, is one of the few 
survivors of the gallant officers who fought the glo- 
rious battle on Lake Champlain. 

The British steam-ship Hibernia was also visited 
by the guests, who were received and entertained 
with the most liberal English hespitality on board 
this floating palace, the finest of her class that ever 
crossed the Atlantic.—Bosion Statesman. 





CuarLestowN Navy Yarp.—The navy-yard at 
Charlestown is in excellent order and condition at 
the present time. 
made by Com. John B. Nicholson, which reflect much 
credit on his judgment and taste. Indeed, as regards 
neatneéss of appearance, convenience, and efficiency, 
it is probably surpassed by no naval station in this 
country. The sloop.of-war, to be called the Plymouth, 
now building at this navy-yard, according to a model 


furnished by and under the immediate direction of 


Mr. Cook, the naval constructor at this station, is 
already far advanced, and will probably be ready for 
launching by the first of October: the keel was laid 
on the 17th of June. This is a corvette of the largest 
class, and when finished will doubtless prove an use- 
ful and efficient vessel. She is elegantly moulded, 
and, to judge from her appearance, will be a good sea 
boat, and a very fast sailer, provided an officer who 
is a good practical seaman should be appointed to 
her command, 

The vessels of war now at tle navy-yard, besides 
the corvette above mentioned, are the ships-of-tlie- 
line Vermont and Virginia, on the stocks, where they 
have been for nearly a quarter of a century ; and it 
will require much time and expense to fit them for 
sea, if their service should ever be required. The 
Franklin, ship-of-the-line, (which vessel was lately 
towed round from New York,) is lying near the dry 
dock, and looks rusty and rotten enough. Her 
upper works are probably much decayed, but her 
frame work is doubtless sound; and as her model 
comprises many excellencics, it is thought that she 
will be cué down or razeed, and converted into a 


Various improvements have been , 


[==> 
large double-banked frigate of 64 guns, like the In- 
dépendence, a formidable class of vessels. 

The frigates Cumberland and Potomac are lying 
at the navy-yard, ready for their crews and stores. 
They are ‘both remarkably fine looking frigates of 
the largest class, and, as they lie side by side, bear a 
wonderful resemblance to each other in model, rig, 
size, and general appearance. The destination of the 
Potomac has not yet been designated. The Cum. 
berland, however, is ordered to th: Mediterranean as 
the flag-vesse] of Commodore Smith, and will ina 
few days receive on board her crew and stores. 
Most of the officers are already ordered to this fri- 
gate, which it is confidently expected will prove a 
very fine vessel. The steam-frigate is still lying “in 
ordinary” at the navy-yard, apparently in good or- 
der, with her masts all standing, as if in readiness for 
|departure at a few days’ warning. This vessel, like 
|the Missouri, is of extraordinary length, and cost 
| the Government an immense sum; and it is to be re- 
gretted that the consumption of fuel on board these 
vessels is so great as to counteract many of the ad- 
vantages which were promised by their construction. 

The Boston, sloop.of-war, of 20 guns, lately re- 
turned from the East Indies, under the command of 
Commander J. Collins Long, has been in the dry 
dock? and is now fitting for sea—destination un- 

known. She is a fine vessel, of good capacity, and 

sails well. She can be sent to sea immediately. 

The Marion is also undérgoing repairs. This is a 
| sloop-of.war of 16 guns, the smallest class ; and per- - 
haps the most unserviceable of any, as from their 
size they are uncomfortable, and wet in heavy wea. 

ther, and from their construction and number of guns 
and men they are unable to carry provisions and wa- 
ter suflicieut for even a moderate cruise. The Pre. 

ble, recently returned from the Mediterranean, is a 

sloop-of-war of the same size with the Marion. She 

is now lying at anchor in the stream, but will soon 

be hauled into the dry dock for repairs; after which 

the ship Franklin will be taken in to be razeed. 
| There is one other vessel at the navy-yard, viz: 
‘the brig Consort, built in 1836, at Boston, after a 
‘model furnished by the Department at Washington, 
and with another vessel of the same character, in- 
' tended for the Exploring Expedition. These vessels 
| were built at a great expense—no pains having been 
spared in their materials or fastening ; but their mod. 
‘els are about as clumsy and ridiculous as any to be 
found in the United States; indeed, they would put 
to the blush a Dutch galliot or a Chinese junk. They 
were, very properly, never used for the purpose for 
which they were built, and as they are altogether un. 
fit for any thing else, even for the mercliznt service, 
the expenditure for their construction and fitting 
out, may be considered as a dead loss! We have too 











many of these inexcusable mistakes in the naval 
service, 

The work-shops in the yard are all in excellent 
condition; and the work executed there of every 
description is probably not surpassed in any establish- 
ment in the country. ‘The rope-walk continues to 
attract the attention of visiters, and it is well worth 
an attentive examination. Here rope} can be ma- 
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nufactured in sufficient quantity to supply the 
whole American navy, probably for many years to 
come. Great cure is taken in the selection of the 
hemp, and also in preparing it for use—and the rope 
is all of an excellent character. A new steam-en- 
gine for propelling the machinery bas lately been put 
in operation. It is one of the most beautiful and 
finished specimens of mechanism which we have 
seen, manufactured by Otis & Tufts, of this city, 
and is an object worthy the study of those who take 
an interest in the mechanicarts. The motion of this 
engine is so uniform that it has been made the mo- 
live power of a clock, affixed to the machine; and 
during the ten hours in which the machinery is 
daily in operation, the clock has seldom varied more 
than two minutes from the true time! <A steam-en- 
gine of less power, but of similar construction, is 
about being established in the “smithery,” for the 
purpose of puffing into a glowing heat the coal at 
_the various forges, in lieu of the old-fashioned bel- 
lows, and working trip-hammers, and performing 
other Herculean and Vulcanian labors. 

The U. S&S. ship Ohio, the receiving-ship, bear, 
ing the pendant of Commodore Downes, is lying 
at her moorings off Long Wharf. This ship pre- 
sents an imposing and formidable appearance, and is 
in excellent order and condition, furnishing a fine 
specimen of a ship-of-the-line, and is visited by many 





of our citizens. The only other vessel of war on 


| 


this station, we believe, at present, is the little brig | 


Apprentice, commanded by Saiting Master Moores, | 
She is manned altogether by apprentices in the navy, | 
and is kept in constant exercise, cruising off the | 
harbor and in the bay, for the purpose of giving her | 
crew practical instruction in their various duties as 
seamen. She iw a neat little vessel, and rides at an- | 
chor in the harbor, with her ports, her guns, her | 
taut and symmetrical spars, her pendant and ensign | 
flying aloft, as proudly as the biggest and best of 
them.—Boston Mercantile Journal. 





From the National Intelligencer. 

FROM THE CHEROKEE COUNTRY. 
Although we sincerely regret that any part of the 
late rumors from the Cherokee county turns out to 
be true, it is satisfactory to receive, through so au- 
thentic a channel as the following letter, the exact 
tacts of the case, and the assurance that nothing like | 
a general commotion among the Cherokees is likely 

to ensue in consequence of what has happened. 

Heapquarrers 2d Mitivragry Deranrment, 

Fort Smiru, August 15, 1843. 

Sik: I regret to report that the election held on 





the 7th of August, in the Cherokee natioa, was ac. 
companied at one preciuct with a serious disturbance. 
Rumors of the affair reached this place in such an 
exaggerated form that 1 icft on the 13th for Fort 
Gibson, fearing that further outrages might occur, 
and render necessary the interposition of a military 
force, 1 was met, however, on the road by intelli. 
gence on which I relied, from which I gathered the 
following state of the case: 

At one Of the precincts in the Saline district, about 
forty miles trom Fort Gibson, a difficulty arose at the 





polls, growing, it is believed, out of some threats 
made against the Ross voters in that neighborhood, 
which resulted in the death of Isaac Bushyhead, and 
in wounding severely David Vann and Elijah Hicks, 
all three Ross men, and the last two of considerable 
note. It was hoped that both would recover. Six 
persons seem to have been engaged in this affair, four 
of whom have been apprehended by the Cherokees, 
and are now in irons; the other two, one of whom isa 
white man, had escaped, but were pursued by a par- 
ty, and will no doubt bé taken. 

As the Cherokee laws seemed adequate to main. 
tain themselves on this occasion, and as nothing like 
a general feud was likely to accrue, I deemed it use- 
less to proceed farther on my way to Fort Gibson, 
and accordingly returned. “Bhe commanding officer 
of that post is directed to afford the Cherokee authori- 
ties every facility in securing the murderers, and to 
detain the white man, when taken, that he may be 
tried before the Federal court. 

It is understood that Mr. Ross has been re-elected 
principal Chief by a handsome majority. 


Z. TAYLOR, 
Bt. Brig. Gen, U. S. A, Comd’g. 
The Adj. General of the Army, Washington. 





From the N. Y. Spectator. 


I happened to be in the town of Matanzas at the 
time of the imprisonment of our consul, Mr. Cross, 
and became personally acquainted with him in pri- 


/son, where we had the privilege of visiting him, 


through the kindness of the keeper, and received the 
| circumstances from his own mouth. It seems that 
he was called upon to make a will for an American 
'woman. When he reached her residence she was in 


, a state of insensibility, and he immediately left. ‘The 


first he knew of her effects being stolen after death 


| was his arrest, and it is thus that a consul of our 


nation is treated ! 

When captains of vessels arriving in the port call. 
ed on the general of the place, it was his invariable 
practice to tell them, with a look that might vie with 
Satan, “Your consul is in jail, why don’t your great 
nation get him out.” ‘This is a literal translation of 
his Spanish expression. When the English consul 
Turnbull was caught in the attempt to excite the 
negroes in Matanzas to rebel, he occupied the next 
room to the one I occupied in Babin’s Hotel, and 
was speaking to my own servant in a treasonable 
manner. For this act he was ordered back te Hava. 
na, which was all his punishment.’ The Spaniards 
themselves say that it would have been death to an 
American officer. This exhibits the difference of 
respect exhibited to the citizens of a natiun which 
protects its subjects and one which does not. 

There were three American women imprisoned at 
the same time. One of them died in prison, and the 
other two will probably be kept without form of trial 
till they also perish. They have not the least evi- 
dence against them, and that is the reason why they 
are not tried. Their detention at present is owing to 
the supposition that they have money, and will buy 
themselves off. 


Respectfully, A SUBSCRIBER. 
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STANZAS TO NIAGARA. 





BY MARIA DEL OCCIDENTE. 





Spirit of Homer! thou whose song has rung 


Of a fond votaress kneeling on the sod. 


Sublime and beautiful, your chapel’s here !— 


Here, on this rock, which trembles as I tread! 


head. 


Terrific—but, oh !—beautiful abyss !— 
If I should trust my fascinated eye, 
Or hearken to thy maddening melody, 


kiss— 
Be lapped in thy soft rainbows, once, and die. 


Color, depth, height, extension—all unite 
To chain the spirit by a look intense !— 
The dolphin, in his clearest seas—or thence 





panse, 
Beyond the curtain of this altar vast, 


A glad young swan ;—the smiling beams that cast 
Light from her plumes, have lured her soft advance— 
She nears the fatal brink—her graceful life has 


past.* 


Look up !—nor her fond foolish fate disdain ;— 


An eagle rests upon the wind’s sweet breath— 
Feels he the charm ?—woos he the scene beneath ? 


He eyes the sun—nerves his dark wing again— 


Remembers clouds and storms—yet flies the lovely 


death. 


“Niagara! wonder of this western world, 


And all the world beside! hail, beauteous queen 


Of cataracts!” an angel, who had been 


O’er heaven and earth, spoke thus—his bright wings 


furled— 


And knelt to Nature first, on this wild cliff unseen. 


* Those travellers who saw the falls of Niagara 
while the country about them was still a perfect wil- 
derness, have said that many birds, and sometimes 
even eagles, would sail, as it were, upon the current 


of air, until retreat was impossible. 


Since the falls have become a fashionable resort, 
wild animals, of course, have most of them deserted 
the place ; water fowl, however, are not very unfre- 
quently deceived by the smoothness of the current, 
and perish in the manner of the swan described 
above. With solitary birds of the air it also might 
once have been the case, Dr. Goldsmith observes, 
that on some of the stupendous cliffs of Norway the 
numerous birds are so unaccustomed to the sight of 
man, that they know not his power to hurt them, 
and suffer themselves to be taken with the hand; 
even birds, however, are taught by experience to 


fly from danger. 











From thine own Greece to this supreme abode 
Of Nature—this great fane of Nature’s God— 





Breathe on my brain!—oh! touch the fervid tongue 





Here ’neath the azure dome of heaven, ye’re wed— 








Your blended sorcery claims both pulse and tear, 





Controls life’s source, and reigns o’er heart and 











Sense—form—would spring to meet thy white foam’s 








Tw ’en, for some queen, to deck of ivory white,— 





Dies not, in changeful tints, more delicately bright. 





Look !—look !—there comes, o’er yon pale green ex- 
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WASHINGTON. 
THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 14, 1843. 











INTERNATIONAL CourtTesies.—The in- 
terchange of civilities, as well as of substan- 
tial favors, which sometimes takes place be- 
tween our own officers and those of other 
nations, are always gratifiying to both parties, 
and serve to strengthen the ties of ‘friendship 
and good will, which should always subsist 
among civilized nations. 

We have the pleasure to spread before our 
readers another instance going to show that 
our officers are always alive to the dictates of 
humanity. It will no doubt. be remembered 
that the’ French steamer Gomar lately put into 
Pensacola, with some cases of yellow fever 
on board. The sick were transferred to the 
U. S. naval hospital on shore, now, under the 
charge of that highly meritorious and skilful 
officer, Dr. Isaac Huuse. Itisnot more than 
two years since Dr. Huts successfully treat- 
, ed the same disease which broke out in the 
French squadron ; his efforts then drew forth 


| with the most lively gratitude, and encourage me to 


continue my best efforts to render assistance to the 
sick of the Gomer, who may be placed under my 
charge. 
** Accept, Commodore, the assurance of my esteem, 
and of my most distinguished consideration. 
“ISAAC HULSE, Surgeon. 
“To Mons. A. Reonarp, " 


“Commandant of the French naval forces in the 
Gulf of Mezico.” 


Launcu oF THE Princeton.—The U.S. 
steam-frigate Princeton was launched at the 
Philadel phia navy-yard, on Thursday last, ac- 
cording to previous announcement. Her di- 
mensions are thus given in the Philadelphia 
Enquirer : 





Feet. 
Length of deck, (Custom House measure,) 1163 
Extreme breadth, - . ‘ 4 - 30 
Hold to upper deck, - « © » - 203 
Tons, 680. 
Armament, 2 12-inch wrought iron guns, 212 

pounds, and 6 42.pound carronades. 

Crew, 135 men, exclusive of officers. 





Length of main-mast 74 feet; length of main-top- 


strong commendation from the French com- mast 42 feet; length of main-topgallant-mast 22 feet. 
mander, and he has now for a second time had| Length of main-yard 68 feet; length of main-top- 
the gratification of alleviating the miseries of sail-yard 54 feet; length of main-topgallant-yard 37 
another portion of that same navy. — | feet. 

* On the present occasion the French com-| The plan by which this vessel was built, was fur- 
mander addressed a note to Dr. Hutsg, ac- nished by Captain Stockton, and the engines were 
knowledging his kind attention and skill, of built by Merrick and Town, and are said to be beau- 














which the following is a translation, together 
with the reply of Dr. Hutse: 
** Corvette ve S. M. La Brivviante, 
** Pensacoia, August 22, 1843. 
Wavax Frencu Sration, 
Gur or Mexico. 

‘* Doctor: It is to your zeal to be useful to the 
sick that I attribute the signal favor enjoyed by the 
French steam frigate Gomer. Be pleased to accept 
the expression of my lively gratitude. Your brilliant 
qualities, all your useful knowledge, are still further 
enhanced by your feelings of humanity, which I so 


much admire, and which T shall bring to the notice | 


of my superiors, 

** Accept, I pray you, Doctor, anew the assurance 
of my esteem, and of my most distinguished consid- 
eration. “A, REGNARD, 

*“ Commandant of the French naval station 


in the Gulf of Mexico. 
“To Dr. Hutse, 


* Surgeon in chief of the hospital, navy yard.” 


**U. S. Navat Hospirat, 
** PensacoLa, August 24, 1843. 
 Commopore: I have received the letter which 
you were pleased to write to me on the 22d inst. 


“You appreciate, sir, my poor services too highly ; |’ 


but if you will believe that an ardent desire exists on 
my part to contribute all in my power to lessen the 
sickness which at this time occasions so much dis. 
tress among the crew of the Gomer, you do me no 
more than justice. 





tiful specimens of workmanship. The diameter of 


\the propeller is 4 feet, and its length, 14 feet. The 


workmanship in the other departments is marked 
with the same care that has been usual in building 
Government ships. 








Revenve Cutrers.—A correspondent of the Phila- 
delphia Inquirer writes from Pittsburg as follows: 

| There are two revenue cutters being built here 
“entirely of Juniata iron— one, intended for Lake On. 
taria, is 140 feet long by 24 feet beam, and will be 
propelled by one high pressure engine and the Erics. 
son screw ; her ribs are constructed, showing a light 
and beautiful model. The other cutter is intended 
for the Gulf of Mexico, and will be launched here and 
descend the Ohio and Mississippi. She is 150 feet 
long by 23 feet beam, will b> propelled by two high 
pressure engines, and by Hunter’s plan. Each of 
these cutters will mount two large pivot Paixhan 
guns. Captain Howard, who is here superintending 
the construction of these vessels, has made a most 
beautiful row boat of irén; it is 31 feet Jong by 4 
feet wide, and weighs only 270 pounds. Mr, Tot- 
ten, of the firm of Freeman, Knapp, & Ce., is the 
ingenious and very able mechanician who is building 
these vessels.” 





U. S. Frying Artittery.—The company of light 
artillery, consisting of seventy men with six field 
pieces, under the command of Lieut. James Duncan, 
have arrived at the depot, Fort Hamilton, Narrows, 
L.1. This compapy was formerly stationed at that 
place, but were ordered to Rhode Island during the 





“The flattering terms of your letter inspire me 


Doric war.—New York Courier. 
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Communication. 





LIGHTNING CONDUCTORS, 


Fort Monror, September 4, 1843. 


Sir: In connection with the article published in 
the Chronicle on lightning conductors from the Uni- 
ted Service Magazine, I have deemed that some prac. 
tical remarks on the system of lightning conductors 
in this country would not be inappropriate, 

It is a matter of surprise, that in a country so pe- 
culiarly liable to accidents by lightning as our own, 
particularly on our sea coast, that the subject of con- 
ductors for lightning, or, as they are more familiarly 
terined, lightning rods, should be so little understood; 
this too, when the important discovery of the utility 
of such conductors was first made in this country by 
our distinguished countryman, whose views and expe- 
riments where so conclusive as to be immediately 
adopted throughout Europe. 

It is true that lightning rods are made use of to 
some extent in nearly every part of the country, par- 
ticularly on public buildings; but it is very far !rom 
being the general custom to apply them to private 
dwellings, even in those sections of the country 
where thunder storms are most frequent, and acci- 
dents by lightning so disastrous in their results. This 
appears to the writer to proceed principally from 
want of a general understanding of the subject, and 
occasionally, from some failures in their application. 

It is curious to observe the different forms of the 
lightning rod in different sections of the country. 
Sume appear to have been erected on sound princi- 
ples, though faulty in execution, whilst others seem 


to be the result of a peculiar theory not sustained by | 


experiment. In Louisiana nearly all of the light- 
ning rods that have come under my observation con- 
sist of a straight upright ifon bar, of from one to two 
inches in diameter at its base, and from six to ten 
fect high, tapering to a single point; the Jower por. 
tion of which is firmly spiked to the centre of the 
most elevated part ot the roof of the building ; about 
ten or twelve inches above which, the spindle has a 
metallic iron cup welded around it, filled with a sul- 
phurous or bituminous composition ; doubtless with 
the intention of insulating the lower extremity from 
the building, as just above the cup the rod or con- 
ductor is fastened, which is carefully insulated by 
passing through glass tubes where it is attached to 
the edifice. ‘I'his idea of insulating the spindle is 
altogether erroneous, as the feeblest discharge from 
a Leyden jar will pass along any wire, whatever 
may be the kind or thickness of a coating of non. 
conducting substance surrounding it. ‘The idea doubt- 
less originated from the fact of electricity residéhg 
always on the surface of a body. 

Some years since, I observed in Tennessee some of 
the public edifices furnished with lightning rods 
surmounted with large gilt metallic balls, which 
were probably erected by some persons having but 
little knowledge of the nature of electrical action; as 
every individual who possesses theslightest knowledge 
of the subject is aware that a pointed wire not only 
diminishes greatly the electrical discharge by silent- 





‘ly withdrawing the subtle fluid, but also greatly ex- 
tends the sphere of its influence, certainly not in a 
less proportion than six to one; so that not only 
would the building furnished with a conductor of 
the above description be endangered in some degree 
from the quantity of the electrical fluid which would 
descend it, in case of its being struck, but also, it 
would require at least six times the number of eleva. 
ted rods surmounted with balls, than would otherwise 
be necessary. 


<¥ ° 

In other parts of the country other fashions in 
lightning rods prevail; and although in some cases, 
as at Worcester, in Massachusetts, the theory on 
which they were erected appears to be nearly fault- 
less, still, frequently, from the imperfect manner in 
which the mechanical part has been executed, there 
exists nearly as great defects as in the instances al- 
ready cited. I have observed houses, occasionally, 
having conductors whose lower extremities had been 
removed, probably by accident, thereby rendering the 
building much more unsafe, than if it had been with- 
out a lightning rod altogether. 

There are frequently very serious defects in the 
construction and erection of lightning rods, viz: 

1. In not having their lower extremities extend 
sufficiently far into the moist earth. For the most 
part they are inserted but three or four feet in all 
kinds of earths, which, for sandy or dry situations, is 
entirely too small a distance. They should extend at 
least ten feet beneath the surface, and should be di. 
vided into three or more parts, each of which should 
be well pointed and turned off from the foundations; 
and if of iron, should be thickly painted with com- 
‘men black paint; for, by the common method of 
erecting them, they are almost insulated, thereby, 
making it probable that a portion of the discharged 
‘fluid might leave the rod and enter the building, and 
also lessening to a great degree the sphere of its 
protective influence. 

2. In a faulty construction of their upper extremi- 
ties, which, instead of each one terminating in four 
or more fine points well gilded, consist, generally, of 
but the blunt end of an iron rod, which, to a certain 
extent, has the same defects as if surmounted with a 
metallic ball. Where there is a large quantity of 
electricity collected, that drawn off by points in its 
vicinity is nearly proportional to the number of 
points employed ; or, in other words, if there be four 
points, there will be nearly four times the quantity 
drawn silently down the conductor, than would be 
the case if but one point were employed. This ap- 
pears generally to be but little regarded, as it is said by 
some that the electricity is so suddenly brought over 
the conductor that its numerous points would have 
but little influence. This I am inclined to think is 
altogether an error. I have observed. in some in- 
stances in North Carolina, in which the upper ex- 
tremities of the lightuing rods were screwed into a 
circular plate of metal having a number of finely 
pointed vertical wires or rods fastened around its pe- 
riphery, inclining outwards, and furnished with a 
central point; this certainly is a good idea, though 
inferior probably to welding on, or splitting the rod 
itself into the same number of parts, all well point- 
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ed. In all cases in which the conductor has been 





heavy discharge of lightning, as was the case in a 


struck by lightning, its points should be worked over | house in which I resided, in which the stroke was 
again, as the discharge invariably melts the extre-| sufficiently powerful to shatter the chimney above 


mities into buttons. 
3. In rot having a sufficient number of rods and 
spindles with points attached to each building, and 


and below the frame in question, which conveyed the 
Hightning along one of its gilded sides without inju- 
ry, excepting in entirely destroying the gilding on 


also in not having those erected of sufficient height. | that side, or rather converting it into the purple bi- 
The rule for finely pointed conductors, is, that it|noxide of gold, and partially fusing the lower portion 
will protect a space in every direction from it, whose | of the glass plate, In this case a heavy stroke of 
radius is equal to twice its elevation above the object | lightning was conducted harmlessly, as far as it ex- 
to which it is attached. I am inclined to think, how. | tended, by a quantity of migtal, which, if made into 


ever, that this rule allows too large a space for each 
conductor to protect. There should certainly be a 
pointed spindle or upright rod to each object eleva- 


a wire, would not have exceeded the two hun- 
dredth part of an inch in diameter; its being develop. 
ed into a surface was, of course, advantageous, 





ted to any extent above the roof, unless they are near| Copper is better than iron for lightning rods, on ac- 


each other, when one or two spindles on the most 
elevated would suffice : these should be well connect- 
ed with two or more lightning rods descending deep. 
ly into the moist earth. 

A house of common size would be perfectly pro. 
tected in all cases of thunder storms, by having rec- 
tangular or square copper rods (squaring not Jess 
than half an inch) passing up each corner of the 
building, and rising four or five feet above the cor. 
ner of the roof; these to be soldered or otherwise well 
connected to the metallic gutter running along the 
eaves, and also with the water spout, at its bottom, 
the gutter to have a vertical pointed spindle at its 
center; the four conductors to have branches pro- 
ceeding from them running along the inclined edge 
of the roofing, uniting and rising into a single spin. 


count of its superior conducting powers, and less 
liability to form a thick rust or oxide; and square 
rods are preferable to those that are round, on account 
of the edges, which, if “ nicked” or cut with a cold chi- 
sel, making points or projections upwards throughout 
its entire length, would extend its protective power. 
All metallic parts of a roof, such as gutters, water- 
pipes, tin or other coverings, &c., should be solder- 
ed or otherwise well connected with the conductors. 
‘The conductor itself should be of a single rod if prac. 
ticable, as links offer more or less opposition to the 
passage of the electrical matter along the rod, and in 
an instance related to the writer by an officer of the 
navy, nearly the entire conductor of one of our ships 
of war, was broken and dispersed by a stroke of 
lightning; doubtless arising from its numerous 


die not less than ten feet high at each extremity of | links, 


the ridge of the roof; these again joined by a copper 
rod passing along the ridge, and having an elevated 
point at its centre. All the spindles should be termi- 
nated by not less than four jine points well gilded, 
one of which should be vertical; the rods may be 
connected to the building by staples, provided that 
suitable care be taken to split into three or more parts 
the lower extremity of each rod, having them well 
pointed and extending into the moist earth not less 
than ten feet, leading from the foundations. This 
careful pointing of the lower extremities of the con. 
ductors, not only facilitates the passage of the elec. 
tricity into the earth, but also ajlows those discharges 
from the earth to the thunder cloud, which so fre. 
quently take place, to be made with entire safety to 
the building. The number of elevated spindles re. 
commended is necessary, in order to provide against 
those oblique discharges which occasionally take 
place, as well as the separation of the same stroke of 
lightning into two or more portions, striking widely 
separated parts of the house at the same moment ; 
some cases of which have come immediately under 
my observation. 

As regards the size of the lightning rods, three 
quarters of an inch square or round bar iron, and one 
half an inch copper rods appear to have been adopted 
in practice as being the proper dimensions. Experi- 
ment has proved that the smallest wire will conduct 
with safety heavy strokes of lightning, although it is 
entirely dissipated by the discharge ; indeed, the gild- 
ing on one side of a picture frame appears capable of 
conducting in perfect safety, as far as it extends, a 


What has been observed above relative to the per- 
fect protection of a building from the effects of a 
stroke of lightning, is not intended to be construed 
into the idea that any less number of conductors 
/would not be of service; but on the contrary, one 
‘lightning rod is of great service, and, although it 
might not protect the entire edifice, it would guard 
at least a part, as a place of refuge to the in. 
mates. ' 

The most suitable place for an individual in a 
house not provided with a lightning rod, during a 
thunder storm, -would be in the centre of the largest 
room, seated in one chair and having his feet resting 
on another—or, still better, reclining onea feather 
bed at some distance from the walls of the room. 

G. W. R, 





Transrer or Unitep States Troors.—Three of 
the companies of the second regiment United States 
artillery, which for upward of a year past have been 
stationed at Fort Adams, at this post, have, per or- 
der, left here for other stations. Company F, Captain 
Clarke, and company I, Captain Lowd, left in the 
steamer Mohegan, on Monday afternoon, for New 
York ; the former is ordered’ to Fort Hamilton, the 
latter to Fort Lafayette. Company A, Captain Dun. 
can, of light artillery, also ordered to Fort Hamilton, 
left here yesterday forenoon, by land, for New York, 
by the way of Providence and Hartford, 

It is said that two or three companies of Colonel 
Crane’s regiment, first artillery, will take their places 
bat Fort Adams.—Newport (R. J.) Herald. 
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1]—Surgeon W. Whelan, fleet surgeon of the Medi. 


Sept. ORDERS, 

7—Surgeon J. M. Foltz, ship Boston, Boston. 
P. Mid. C. Sinkler, frigate Cumberland, Boston. 
Mid. R. C, Duvall, frigate Savannah, New York. 
Carpenter H. P. Leslie, navy-yard, Norfolk. 

8—P. Mid. G. W. Hamersley, frigate Savannah. 
P. Mid. J. Fenwick Stenson, brig Lawrence. 

9—P. Mid. Egbert Thompson, frigate Cumberland. 
Professor J. Meiere, naval asylum, Philadelphia. 
Professor Joel Grant, frigate Savannah. 


terranean squadron. 

P. Mid. R. P. Lovell, ship Boston, as act’g mas. 

P. Mid. A. MacRae, ship Boston, Boston. 

P. Mid. L. Gibbon, ship Boston, Boston. 

~ Master’s Mate J. H. Polley, ship Boston, Boston. 
12—Lt. J. C. Carter, frigate Savannah, New York. 

Lt. Geo. M. White, store-ship Lexington, N, Y. 

P. Mid. Thos, H. Stevens, iron steamer at Erie, 
Pennsylvania, as acting master. 

Midshipmen Wm. W. Roberts, E. F. Tattnall, 
and Wm, A. Webb, detached from store-ship 
Lexington, New York. 

13—Comm’r E, Peck, relieved from special duty at 
Washington, and waiting orders. 

Lieut, J. P. McKinstry, steamer on Lake Erie. 

Lieut. Z. Holland, receiving-ship Norfolk. 

Lieut. F. Loury, brig Perry, Norfolk. 

P. Mid. J. B. Carter, receiving-ship, Norfolk, as 
acting master. 


Mid. R. Milligan, brig Perry. / 
Sept. RESIGNATION, 
9—William G. G, Willson, assistant surgeon. 
ea eee 




















Vaval Intelligence. 
U. 5. VESSELS OF WAR REPORTED. 

The steamer Union, Lieut. Com. Bell, arrived at 
the navy-yard at this city on Sunday last. 

Home Squapron.—Ship Ladependence sailed from 
Newport, on the 5th inst. 

Mepirerranean Squapron.—Ship.of-the-line De- 
laware sailed from Genoa on the 8th ult., for Spezzia 
and Naples, 

Sloop-of-war Fairfield sailed from Trieste previous 
to the sth ult., for Greece. 
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Marriages. 

At Buffalo, on the 7th inst., Lieut. J. W. MAR. 
TIN, U.S. A., to Miss FRANCES CHARLOTTE, 
daughter of Capt. G. 'Truscorr, of the British navy. 

At Detroit, on the Sth inst., Lieut. PINCKNEY 
LUGENBEEL, U, 8. A., to HARRIETTE E., 
daughter of James Wituiams, Esq., of that city. 

in Augusta, Maine, on the 3lst ult., Lieutenant 
ROBERT A. WAINWRIGHT, U. 8S. army, ot 
this city, to Mis» ANN ELIZA CILLILD, eldest 
daughter of James L. Cuinp, Esq., of Augusta. 

lu Chelsea, Mass., on the 6th inst., Mr. Benga. 
MIN Farnum, merchant, to Miss ApeLine A, second 
daughter of Aprian A. Peterson, Esq., gunner U. 
S. navy. 








Fe. Heaths. 


At Liverpool, England, on the L5th of August 
Jast, after a painful illness, ELeanona, wife of Cap- 
tain Witiiam A, Spencer, U. 8. navy, and daughter 
of the late Perea Loritianp, deceased. 

On Monday, September 4, at Berkley Springs, Va., 
where she hud gone for the benefit of her health. 
Mrs. Marcarer Cary Warrineton, in the 43th year 
of her age, consort of Commodore Lewis Wakxkinc- 














PROPOSALS FOR FURNISHING CHAIN CA. 
BLES AND ANCHORS FOR THE IRON RE- 
VENUE STEAMERS NOW BUILDING. 


Treasury DEPARTMENT, 
August 24, 1843. 
bey EALED proposals will be received at this Depart. 
ment, until the 15th September next, for furnish- 
ing the following anchors ard chains, It will be re. 
quired that the best American iron shall be used in 
the manufacture of all the articles; that they shall 
bear the inspection of such person as may be appoint. 
ed by the Department for that purpose; and evidence, 
satisfactory to the Department, shall be produced 
showing that they have been subjected to, and with- 
stood the usual tests of strength, and they are to be 
delivered at the following points, at the sole and en- 
tire expense of the person or persons taking the con- 
tract, on or before the 20th day of November next : 
At Oswego, Lake Ontario. 
' One, 1 1-16 in. chain, 90 fathoms long. 
One, 1 3.16 in. chain, 90 fathoms long. 
One iron stocked anchor, weighing 1,460 Ibs. 


One do do do do 1,650 Ibs. 
One do do do do 1,200 Ibs. 
One do do kedge do 400 lbs. 
One do do do do 250 Ibs. 


‘T'wo grapnels of 40 and 60 pounds. 
At Buffalo, New York. 
One, 1 1-16 in, chain, 90 fathoms long. 
One, 1 3-16 in. chain, 90 fathoms long. 
One iron stocked anchor, weighing 1,460 Ibs. 


One do do do do 1,650 Ibs. 
One do do do do 1,200 Ibs. 
One do do_ kedge do 400 Ibs. 
One do do do do 250 lbs. 
One grapnel 60 Ibs. 
One do 40 Ibs. 


At Boston, Massachusetts. 
One, | 1-16 in. chain, 100 fathoms long. 
One, 1 3-16 in. chain, 100 fathoms long. 
One iron stocked anchor, weight 1,460 Ibs. 
One do do ~ do do 1,650-1lbs, 
One do do do ao 1,200 Ibs, 
One do do kedge do 400 Ibs. 
One do do do do 250 lbs. 
One grapnel 60 Ibs. 
One do 40 lbs, 

At Pittsburg, Pennsylvania. 
One, 1 1-16 in. chain, 100 fathoms long. 
One, 1 3-16 in. chain, 100 fathoms long. 
One iron stocked anchor, weighing 1,460 Ibs, 


One do do do do 1.650 Ibs. 
One do do do do 1,200 Ibs. 
One do do kedge do 400 Ibs. 
One do do do do 250 Ibs. 
One grapnel 60 Ibs. 
One do 40 Ibs. 


Al the City of New York, 
One, 1 1.16 in. chain, 100 fathoms long. 
One, | 3-16 in. chain, 100 fathoms long. 
One iron stocked anchor, weighing 1,460 Ibs. 


One do do do do 1,650 Ibs. 
One do do do do 1,200 Ibs. 
One do do kedge do 400 Ibs. 
One do do do do 250 Ibs, 
One grapnel 60 Ibs. 
One do 40 Ibs, 


The proposals must be enclosed in an envelope, 
addressed to the Secretary of the Treasury and en- 
dorsed, ‘ Proposals for furnishing chains and an- 
chors,” stating the price per pound and the particu- 
lar description of iron proposed to be used, with the 
names of sureties for the fultilment of the contract. 

Proposals will be received for the whole quantity, 
or fur either of the stations separately. 





Ton, of the U, 5S. navy. 


J. C. SPENCER, Secretary of the Treasury. 





